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An even more irritating case than this, from the point of view
of the constituency, is when a Member has been elected to support
a particular party or a particular policy and, after he has been
returned, circumstances arise which lead him, conscientiously or
otherwise, to support a different party or the opposite policy. A
Member again may obviously fail to represent his constituents. He
may be entirely out of harmony with their views, and he may
grossly misrepresent them without having the slightest intention to
do so. These cases are not numerous, but they occur sometimes,
and a constituency has no redress. Of course, an honourable man
actuated by good taste and good feeling, would, as is the usual
practice, submit himself voluntarily for re-election, but a con-
stituency has no power whatever to make him do so. While we
are on this question of Members employed abroad, let me say I
have had a written message from the Member for Ross and Cromarty,
in which he says :
" / wrote on the day of the announcement of my impending appoint-
ment to Canada to the Chairman of the National Committee of my
constituency, saying two things: (i) That I understood the Government
were introducing legislation which, if passed, would enable me to
retain my seat in the House.
(2) 'That, nevertheless, I would offer my resignation from Parlia-
ment to the National Committee in that constituency, and would
resign forthwith if the general feeling in, Ross and Cromarty was that
they should have a Member of Parliament who was not absent oversea"
Returning to the general theme of my argument, I have cited
a whole set of cases which could easily be extended and of which
many examples could be found within living memory, where the
constituency for the time being is apparently disfranchised, and it
is asked : " Ought we not to provide for this ? " I would not mind
the Select Committee considering that aspect, but, speaking as a
fairly old Parliamentarian, I am myself very doubtful whether a
change in our long-established practice would be beneficial to
the House of Commons. Of course, there are Parliaments like
the Parliament in Soviet Russia, where the constituencies have the
power of recall; that is to say, if a Member or a delegate makes
speeches or asks questions or gives votes of a kind not desired by
his constituency, or by the party machine, a kind of round-robin
of electors can be signed, and he can be forced to submit himself
for re-election. This power of recall is contrary to the best interests
and dignity of Parliament, and the whole Parliamentary tradition
as built up in this country, which is at once the cradle and citadel of
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